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clarity. The organization of this company, its relations with the gov- 
ernment in the matter of naval stores and the intricate and long-drawn 
diplomacy by which it was finally able to establish a post at Elbing, in 
spite of its rivals, the Dantzigers, all find adequate treatment. 

The volume is equipped with a convenient index, and to each of the 
studies is appended an informing bibliographical note. Though the 
style of the authors is acceptably clear and direct, the book would 
have have been more intelligible to the general reader had the intro- 
duction undertaken to orientate him more fully with other economic 
factors of the period. It would have been well to have shown the rela- 
tion of these great enterprises to the development of the gilds — mer- 
chant on the one hand and medieval partnership on the other — and to 
indicate the influence of the economic reconstruction that followed the 
dissolution of the English monasteries. There was also excellent op- 
portunity to point a contrast between a regulated company like the 
Eastland and a joint-stock company like the Muscovy. But even 
without this background the book is a worthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of business and diplomacy. Its publication leads us to hope for a 
like careful treatment of the score of other minor English companies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Columbia University. 

The Making of Modern England. By Gilbert Slater. 
London, Constable and Company, 1913. — xi, 308 pp. 

In the last four or five years English historiography has been en- 
riched by a number of studies which have done much to take away the 
reproach that the country of the Industrial Revolution was the last to 
awaken to the importance of economic and social factors in history. 
The London School of Economics has been responsible for most of the 
new output, although the newer universities, especially Manchester, 
have also played their role. Oxford , at least so far as the older colleges 
are concerned, seems to have awakened to a view of the wider horizons 
only when they are at the safe distance of six or seven centuries. But 
alongside the ancient foundations, a college of the industrial democ- 
racy, which nestles down inconspicuously in an obsolete lumber 
yard and appropriately bears the name of Ruskin, is contributing at 
least its share. Seldom has there appeared a school history more 
deftly written than the little Introduction to English Industrial History, 
by the vice-principal, Henry Allsopp (Bell and Sons, 191 2) ; and now 
the principal, Dr. Slater, contributes a valuable survey of England in 
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the nineteenth century, written for the thinking " workers " and other 
thinking men and women. 

This volume has in a marked degree the qualities of clarity, breadth 
of view, clear perspective and concise, convincing narrative, which 
were conspicuously lacking in Dr. Slater's earlier work on Enclosures. 
Each chapter covers a phase in the evolution of modern England, and 
sums up the situation so that one has one's bearings throughout. The 
book starts with a survey of the condition of England after Waterloo. 
Then follow chapters upon the rural and the urban workers, the awa- 
kening of reform, and the struggle with defenders of the old order. 
Then a group of chapters deals with the changes of the thirties, reform 
with its hardships for the unrepresented proletariat, the new Poor Law 
with its unrelenting conditions and the futile Chartist and Labor Union 
movements of protest, contrasted against the success of the capitalistic 
Anti-Corn Law League. The narrative follows similar topics down to 
the present. 

It should be clear that Dr. Slater is writing the history of the struc- 
ture of society, or at least of the external effects of movements and 
forces. It is not social history in the strictest sense ; it does not depict 
the common life of the people, except incidentally. It deals with the 
formal and definite manifestations of democracy rather than with the 
inner and more human side. There is no lack of sympathetic treat- 
ment of the oppressed workers, but the book is planned rather to 
acquaint the citizen of today with the true meaning of the vital ques- 
tions of the hour by means of a knowledge of their evolution, than to 
entertain the sentimental reader with stories of tragic interest tinged by 
distance with the ineffectual glamor of romance. Blue Books furnish 
the main source. The works of the Webbs and their associates have 
been drawn upon to the full. There is little that can be called the 
contribution of original research. Yet so slightly is this field known 
by students of political history that there are a dozen places at least 
where he will find his old-fashioned views contradicted by the evidence 
of the sources. The treatment of the " reform " of the poor law, and 
of the local government acts are examples. 

The canny spirit of the author and the way in which past movements 
throw light upon those of the present may be illustrated from the judg- 
ment passed upon the violence which forced Wellington to yield to the 
first Reform Bill (page 96) : 

It may have been a fact that he was driven to the conclusion by his recog- 
nition of the excited state of the country. On the other hand, I think it is 
equally clear that the impression made by such violence as appeared, was 
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mainly due to the fact that it took place in spite of the efforts of the leaders 
of the Reform party to prevent disorder, and that these efforts were, as a 
rule, successful. Hence it would seem evident to observers of the time 
that very much worse things would be likely to happen if once the party 
of reform was satisfied that it could not succeed by constitutional methods. 
So far as we can draw a lesson from the experiences of the country from 
1815 to 1832, it would appear to be that political effect depends not upon 
any actual violence, but rather upon the evidences of intense emotion 
among those who are capable of effective violent action, combined with 
restraint. 

The bearing of this upon syndicalism and feminism, which are treated 
at the close of the book, is sufficiently evident. Dr. Slater has met 
the demand of Polybius that history should be pragmatic without being 
distorted. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Sir John Robert Seeley: Eine Studie ilber den Historiker. By 
Adolph Rein. Langensalza, Herman Beyer und Sonne, 191 2. — 
xii, 112 pp. 

Perhaps more than any other Englishman of recent times Seeley 
combined in himself the qualities of historian and political scientist. 
This duality in his character and work is clearly and forcibly set forth 
by Dr. Adolph Rein in his excellent monograph on Kingsley's successor 
as Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Based upon a 
very careful and scholarly study of the historian's life and writings, the 
monograph contains a trustworthy account of Seeley 's career and a 
critical estimate of his work as historian and political thinker and of 
his personality. At the end of the essay are lists of Seeley's writings 
and of various publications relating to his career, works and character. 
Dr. Rein writes with real insight into Seeley's aims and with a true 
appreciation of his accomplishments ; and he paints a picture of the 
man and his life-work which will be studied with enjoyment and profit 
by all interested in a remarkable personality. Seeley owed more to 
von Ranke than to any other historian. Like his German master the 
English scholar viewed history as concerned chiefly with the life of 
states. His three great works — the Life and Times of Stein, or Ger- 
many and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age, the Expansion of England, 
and the Growth of British Policy — all deal with the political history 
of modern times. In them one sees very clearly that Seeley's aim is 
always to use the results of his historical studies in directing present- 



